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As you may know, Director Mott asked me several 
months ago to head a Task Force to find ways to edu- 
cate the American public about the gray wolf. 


One part of the campaign is a marketing brochure, 
produced by the National Parks and Conservation As- 
sociation, which is designed to be a first step in 
that educational process. The idea is that those 
who read the brochure will write in for more infor- 
mation about the wolf. 





We have also developed two short video programs 
that can be shown at appropriate locations to pique 





Wolf Recovery interest in the wolf. When the videos are com- 
Lorraine Mintzmyer plete, we will send each park a copy. My hope is 
John Weaver that your parks and regional offices will use your 
Lee Wilder own equipment to show these videos and that you 
James L Jackson will distribute the brochures. 

Kathy Dimont 

Norman A Bishop One way that we can work together to ensure that 
Chuck Lennox these limited communication tools are fully used is 
Joe Zarki to appoint a person, perhaps from your Division of 
Niel De Jong Interpretation, to confer with Doug Caldwell of the 
Peter Gorner Rocky Mountain Regional Division of Interpretation 


(FTS 327-2630, or commercial 303-969-2630). 


Doug can brainstorm ideas with the parks about what 
would fit their interpretive resources, send extra 
videos to any parks that can make best use of them, 
reroute videos that some parks might not be able to 
use, point out additional source material, and 
generally see to it that the message is being dis- 
tributed in an effective manner. 


Avenues for distribution of the brochure may vary. 
We would like to get a message on the wolf to those 
persons who have shown an interest in the environ- 
ment, such as those who write for information on 
the parks, or students seeking information for a 

A class project. It would be easy to insert a 

er brochure in the return letters; others could be 

handed out to park visitors. 





Lorraine Mintzmyer On behalf of the Director, I certainly appreciate 
© Regional Director your cooperation in helping carry out this impor- 
Rocky Mountain Region tant program. 
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Alaska 


The Alaska Natural History As- 
sociation is a Statewide Cooperat- 
ing Association providing service 
for three Federal agencies (NPS, 
USFS, and USFNWS), one state agen- 
cy (Alaska State Parks) and a con- 
sortium of 8 Federal and state 
agencies through the Alaska 

Public Land Information Centers 

in Anchorage, Fairbanks and Tok. 
Currently there are 22 branches 
producing nearly $1,000,000 in 
gross revenues. 


The central office’s major task 
in Anchorage is sustaining 
growth, maintaining productive 
relationships with member agen- 
cies and providing interpretive 
services to visitors through its 
excellent products. In coopera- 
tion with agency coordinators and 
branch managers, ANHA is explor- 
ing publication projects, re- 
search assistance and ese 
media in preparing for the future. 
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Interpreters from all over the 
country attended the National As- 
sociation of Interpreters 
Workshop in San Diego, Califor- 
nia, October 24-28. Kudos go to 
Cabrillo NM Superintendent Gary 
Cummins and his staff for their 
support. Following the NAI con- 
ference, the Western Region held 
it own interpretation workshop Oc- 
tober 29, 30 and 31. 


Speakers at the Western Region In- 
terpreters Workshop included the 
Regional Director, managers and 
staff from WASO, HFC and Mather 
Employee Development Center, su- 
perintendents, scientists, staff 
from other regions, staff in this 
region, and representatives from 
the World Wildlife Fund. Topics 
included how to do biological 
diversity interpretation, integra- 
tion of resources management and 
interpretation, tips on how inter- 
pretation can better compete in 
the budget process, improving 
seasonal training, involving 
other park organizations in inter- 
pretation, VIP program training, 
NPS fire management policy and in- 
pias of the Yellowstone 
ire. 





Three non-profit educational in- 
stitutes in the PNR offer in- 
depth seminar Bee rams 
region-wide. acific Northwes* 
Field Seminars, based at Mount 
Rainier National Park, offers 
programs throughout Washington 
and Oregon and provides hands-or 
experience in outdoor settings. 
North Cascades Institute presents 
learning experiences focusing on 
the North Cascades ecosystem. 
Natural, historical, and cultural 
topics are covered through field- 
based seminars and photo/art 
workshops. The Institute is a 
cooperative Western Washington 
University and NPS/USFS effort. 
ol ic Park Institute, located 
at Olympic National Park’s his~ 
toric Rosemary Inn, provides out- 
door science and environmental 
education programs customized to 
the specific requirements of 
adult and student groups. The In- 
stitute alsc operates Ol ic 
Field Seminars, which offers 
programs on human and natural his- 
tory subjects apoeaeee to the 
Olympic peninsula 
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The George Wright Society held 

its Fifth Triennial Conference on 
Research in the National Parks 

and Equivalent Reserves, November 
14-18, 1988, in Tucson, Arizona. 
It was well attended and the plen- 
ary and concurrent sessions 
covered a wide range of topics in 
both cultural and natural resour- 
ces management. 


It was a healthy mix of 
specialists and those people who 
are responsible for assimilating 
and disseminating the findings of 
research to the park visitor. 
Doug Oaldwell found the week an 
enriching and useful one. It 
provided him with an overview of 
the Park Service’s science re- 
search programs, and how they are 
viewed and evaluated by 
specialists both within ana out- 
side the National Park Service. 
He recommends that more inter- 
preters be encouraged “1 manage- 
ment to attend such gatherings, 
particularly if those issues or 
phenomena to be discussed are re- 
lated to the resources of the 
park in which the employees work. 
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Biodiversity is the challenge. 
Diversity is the plan. T-shirts 


hit the streets last October. 
Their sky-blue color framed a map 
oi the world, overlaid with 
dozens of different life forms 
geographically distributed. The 
caption says it all: Biological 
Diversity Makes a World of Dif- 
ference. Similar posters were 
mailed to every park. 


In April we conducted a 3-day 
workshop to train Interpreters in 
the latest techniques of helping 
people realize the values of bio- 
diversity. Through a cooperative 
agreement with the Minnesota En- 
vironmental Education Board, a 
curriculum is being finalized; it 
takes ten different rspectives 
on the topic and outlines 
specific activities for teachers 
and park rangers to use with 
young school Tiree The full 
gurricules will be published in 
August 1989 and made available to 
all parks and schools. 





Winter came to Southwest Region, 


blowing snow over the high desert 
arche»yiogical parks, blowing 
visitors down to Padre Island. 
Some chiefs retired or moved - 
Greg Carrera at Arkansas Post, 
Bill Schart - and somewhere an in- 
terpreter is about to get “the 
hone call.” Two chiefs, Ann 

asor at Pecos and Terry Nichols 
at Gila Cliff, had babies; an 
other region match that? Par 

and region chop at the planning 
backlog, here including a half 
dozen new area studies. The 
chiefs’ conference slipped past, 
and some ideas born there are un- 
oerway others not. The budget 
is a blank wall we batter every 
day, knowing there are seasonais 
on the other side we need to 
bring in. Somehow, it mostly 
works. Folks who never heard of 
the above issues come through the 
gate every day, and about 95% of 
them have a good visit. Our 
region is about like yours. 
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Russ Smith 
Chief of Interpretation 
Mid Atlantic Region 


Mike [Watson], the first issue of Interpretation is 
outstanding: very pleased to see that it contains 
thoughtful articles about the profession, rather 
than the “puff pieces” that I have seen in past pub- 
licaticns. You have aimed hich and have hit the 
target. I am sure that Interpretation will go a 
long way toward improving morale and providing a 
strong sense of mission among interpreters. It may 
also serve to polish the image that interpreters 
project to the rest of the organization. 


By the way, Ron Thoman drifted seriously astray in 
failing to note the quite distinct origins of his- 
toric site interpretation in the NPS. We are de- 
scended from Verne Chatelain. Mills, Bryant, etc., 
are but kindly uncles. Barry Mackintosh covers the 
subject extremely well in the enclosed article from 
the "Public Historian” [not reprinted here]. 


Again, nicely done! Good luck with future issues. 





Suzanne Lewis 
Management Assistant 
Gulf Islands National 
Seashore 


To Whom It May Concern: 


I applaud the efforts put forth in the Summer 1988 
edition of Interpretation concerning interpreting 
critical resource issues. I would like to offer the 
following comments concerning three of the articles 
contained within the Program Integration section 
dealing with interpretive efforts underway in the 
parks. 


The articles entitled: Bioadversity in Island 
Ecosystems, A Guided Walk Through the Kelp Forest: 
Underwater Video at Channel Islands National Park 
and The Bald Eagle Restoration Project offer a 
variety of perspectives on Resource Management In- 
terpretation. Upon review of the written narration 
provided in each article, distinctive levels of 
Resource Management Interpretation are revealed. 
For instance, in Bioadversity in Island Ecosystems, 
Martha Lane describes (in a most enjoyable and in- 
terpretive manner) a complex critical resource 
issue concerning “alien management" (endemic verses 
exotic). using a pig to illustrate, demonstrate and 
emancipate the role of Interpretation in Resource 
Management. Cindy Nielsen’s Guided Walk Through the 
Kelp Forest exemplifies the overall integration of 
Resource Management and Interpretation at a level 
that all park managers should strive to achieve, 
not in terms of the high tech approach necessarily, 
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but in terms cf excellence in planning, programming 
and evaluation of Resource Management Interpreta- @ 
tion. The Southern Bald Eagle Restoration Project 

article provides basic, first level approache” to 
synthesizing Interpretation and Resource Management. 





As detailed in Lane’s and Nielsen’s articles, but 
somewhat less so in the Southern Bald Eagle ar- 
ticle, Resovrce Management Interpretation occurs 
when issues are interpreted, not just things, ob- 
jects or events, which ‘.re the illustrations of an 
issue. Just as an artist uses color to illustrate 
the sabject of a painting, exercising caution not 

to lose the overall image, subject or issue of the 
painting by the use of that color, so should the In- 
terpreter utilize their tools, talents, skill and 
color to focus the visitors attention to and percep- 
tion of the resources in terms of the critical is- 
sues it faces. 


Interpreters should look closely at the things, ob- 
jects or events the park was established to protect 
in light of the issues the resources face, in order 
to enhance and achieve preservation. Once those is- 
sues have been clearly delineated, through close 
working relationships with the scientists studying 
the resource, specialists monitoring the resource 
and park managers implementing mitigation programs, 
the focus of interpreting Resource Management 
begins through interpretive planning, programming 
and evaluation. 





In 1989 numerous Park Service areas will begin the 
task of writing and updating Resource Management 
Plans based on guidelines developed and distributed 
in 1987. Interpretation plays an integral part in 
the development of these plans. The new plans will 
require the documentation of existing Interpretive 
Resource M*nagement programs and funding and, more 
importantly, the needed and often unfunded Resource 
Management Interpretation required to meet the iden- 
tified critical Resource Management issues in each 
area. The three articles mentioned earlier can pro- 
vide an outline for achieving various levels of 
Resource Management Interpretative approaches, tech- 
niques and the means to evaluate the success of 

such programs. 


The opportunity has arisen once again for the tradi- 
tional Campfire program in the National Park Ser- 
vice and the hundreds of walks, talks and 
illustrated programs that are given daily 

throughout the Service to serve management needs in 
a most critical way, as the issues facing the 
preservation of the vast resources within the Na- 
tional Park Service are paramount. 
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North 
Atlantic OF 


NARO interpreters computerize! 
Each Division employee has a com- 
puter and sends electronic mail 
and word processing documents to 
North Atlantic Region parks. 


Parks send their Statements for 
Interpretation and other docu- 
ments to the Division’s INTER- 
PRETATION electronic mailbox. 

The National Park Service Bul- 
letin Board Service and Com- 

puse<ve are accessed regularly. 


One coneese has been upgraded to 
an IBM 280 compatible computer. 
A Hewlett Packard LaserJet Series 


II laser printer and ScanJet scan- 


ner were purchased to help parks 
and the Division produce camera 


ready artwork, brochures, newslet- 


ters, handbooks, exhibit designs, 
illustrations, reports and 
manuals. 


The future trend is to support 

networking Regionwide and with 

WASO, continue training in com- 
puter fundamentals and | 

publishing, and computerize all 
major files for the Division. 


Mid-Atlantic . 


Park rangers at Allegheny 
Portage/ Johnstown Flood “ride the 
rails* aboard Amtrak’s PENNSYL- 
VANIAN. Over a public address 
system, a ranger interprets the 
area’s history. A second ranger 
goes through the coaches provid- 
ing personal interpretation, 
answering questions, and dis- 
tributing brochures about the 
parks and surrounding areas. 


Christmas came in July at Edgar 
Allan Poe NHS! Melion Bank, one 
of “ye | companies receiving a 
copy of the park’s “Wish List," 
funded a popular program of Poe’s 
works. A Philadelphia actor 
memorized a script composed of 
Poe’s own words, and gave 
dramatic readings to attentive 
visitors on alternate weekends 
during the summer. 


"Colonial Clothing,” a presenta- 
tion detailing the importance of 
clothes and status in early Vir- 
ginia, was very popular with 
visitors at George Washington 
Birthplace NM. 


Service Center 
Report 


The subject this issue is inter- 
pretive planning, specifically 
the need for trained people to ac- 
complish it. The DSC has three 
planners with a background in in- 
terpretive planning. They pro- 
vide interpretive expertise and 
input for GMP’s and DCP’s. In ad- 
dition the HFC assigns interpre- 
tive planners as team members on 
a number of DSC planning teams, 
as well as carrying their own 
load of IP’s. The problem is one 
of numbers. There are many more 
planning projects, at bot 
centers, than available trained 
interpretive planners. The solu- 
tion, or at least a start towards 
one is a cooperative venture by 
the managers of the two centers. 
| pees aes their scarce resources 
° TE’s and dollars a smal! 
cadre of HFC trained interpretive 
planners will be hired and duty 
stationed at the Denver Service 
Center. Ideally all GMP’s and 
DCP’s will have trained interpre- 
tive planners as part of the 
planning team. 


Southeast 4 


The Great Smoky Mountains Natural 
acon | Association won an NPS 
award for excellence in 
children’s publications at the 
1987/1988 Cooperating Association 
Conference in Tucson, AZ. The 
Sarge publication, entitled "A 
Naturalist’s Coloring Book,” fea- 
tures 30 sketches of plants and 
animals found in the park. A 
brief description and suggested 
color scheme accompanies each 
sketch. 


Chickamauga/Chattanooga Nationa! 
Military Park is gearing up for 
August, 1990--the park’s centen- 
nial year as the first national 
military park. Plans call for 
renovation of the park’s visitor 
center and improved wayside ex- 
hibits. The visitor center 
renovation will include a multi- 
media museum production designed 
and installed by the New York 
firm, Meta-Form. This company 
dazzlie# millions of people with 
its 1986 multi-media production 
at the Status of Liberty. 
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Capital Oe 


For years curators complained 
that there wasn’t enough money to 
properly catalog all of their ob- 
jects, but with the help of Con- 
gress the National Park Service 
was given $2.7 million in FY 88 
to begin cataloging a massive 
backlog of over 20 million ob- 
jects. Under Ann Hitchcock, 
Chief Curator, regional submis- 
sion for the funds was reviewed 
and money sent to the regivns for 
implementation. National Capital 
Region hired 20 temporary museum 
techs and computer clerks to un- 
dertake this effort. NCR alone 
cataloged a total of 245,739 ob- 
jects to the worksheet level in 
just six months. We look forward 
to FY 89 funding so that we can 
continue cataloging these objects 
and, for the first time, be ac- 
countable for those objects that 
we have and know what they are so 
that we can not only preserve 
them but utilize them for inter- 
pretation. 





Harpers é fn 
Ferry he 9 


Rumor has it that HFC has 
recruited and secretly placed a 
new consultant. Working his NPS 
assignment in between guest ap- 
pearances on the popular PBS pro- 
— Sesame Street, Count Von 
ount is conducting an inventory 
of interpretive media. He and 
his associates are contacting 
each park in the system to verify 
the number and condition of ex- 
hibits, waysides, historic fur- 
nishings, AV programs and AV 
facilities. 


You may wonder why, other than 
the sheer fun of it, would we do 
such a thankless task. The 
simple reason is that armed with 
hard data, we can quantify the 
condition of media and identify 
the magnitude of facilities in 
need of repair. Such information 
can be the basis for developing a 
comprehensive strategy for over- 
coming the deficiency. 


The Count is eagerly awaiting his 
next task--counting blades of 
grass for the Maintenance 

Stay tuned. 


Division. 
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202-523-5270 


A number of programs and publications have been 
developed to asSist you in interpreting the Park 
Service’s Clearing the Air policy. Among these 
are: 


Pr am and Fact s Relating Te To Acidic i- 
ti Air ty, sent fo .a 1 Superinten ents 
June 1988. This is virtua interpreter’s manua 
containing fact sheets and case ex ies of inter- 
prersve média and programs developed and tested in 


The D Direct ry ,of Acid Rain Mater for Inter- 
pret erg cators, sent to all Superintendents 
yne 198 It contains sources for curriculum sup- 
pie ements. . audiovisual aids, gone materials, 
nd Tateakk air gua ity. reference materia 
Toe 22 cmation (patkets sent in October 1987, to 
Regiona Chiefs of Interpretation and alli Rats 





a had requested information on the cid, rain 
ity interpret tion questionnaire, upp ment al 
nto tion was also sent to the Regional C earing 


The pir ura “Res gurces 5 


he Ba aes NPIL th #88-1, “Air 
Quarity is Suamary refer- 
ence ty in, the. oneare e air quality data colle ested 


thy ougnout the National Park System and is avai 
able from your Regional Chief Scientist. 


The following are also available: 
Clearing the Air Systemwide Slide Ta er with a 


script On acidic dé ost tion aT air ality. for 
ark audiences avai le on a. loan basis om your 
ne ional Chief of tater retation. 

egiona 


Clearing the Air Teaching T Teams anne can 
Goality. Contact your Regional Chie? of Iaterpreta 
Pion t% to ned. 81 ide het eam members P 

ab 


n your 
A_Captioned e Library on_acidic deposition: (3 (90 
slides) avai e from yo ur Regional ief o n@® 
10 
t d bra on ai pity 00+ 
Ca ione lide ibrar r a1 (100 


retat 
slides) avai rom the Air Qu sion_in 
(FIs Es ~SBp5Rct: Mr. Dee Morse ( fy >} a¢as 3817 


aptioned tia Lib ary on effec of acidic 
epost ition on cu cyres gsources 4° + slides) avail- 
gb from your Re learin he Air seaching 
eam or from the A oO. x: servation As is 
sion. gate Ms. Susan Sherwoo y *343- 
Pay (FTS é) 


hea Sel FE faty oPMRE ERS crontt 


Bayignon 3 (ETS oY “3017 fern Mr. Dee Morse (383) 


A 1 acepcape Of acid ig, déposit ion watersheg repearcn 
date for distribution 5a! Regional ERYSts 6 of Inter- 


tat efation is “tne Aig etolder which should be available 
e tah xe “F 


ate Spr 9° . mete public, afs Ptr abut on. 
seers interp uality°a 23 eseei table oo. the Air 


ing ane 329°36i7 yon Mr. Dee Morse 


n Acid i¢ Deposition/air pot aude on you d'By the d En- 
i 


cl gAopeds edia fot pro sf2 
WASO ildli i and Ve re ivisjon n F 





en Some eted in ay the encyclopedia wi 
serve as a resour nae in erp- eke ers and resource 
management spec ia {sts by describin lutants, 


control options/conservation an FF evant 
PEScesees ° interaction between t pe. utant gnc 

e resource at risk; Cocumestat 109 effec tf pa 
mitigation strategies. Interim ducts will dis- 
tributed as they become availab 
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John Weaver 

Author of The Wolves of 
Yellowstone 

Member, Northern Rocky 
Mountain Wolf Recovery 
Team 





The Missing Link 
Just the word strikes images and stirs emotions in 
many people. Visions of the wolf range from the 
supreme predator to the enemy of little girls with 
red riding hoods. Some admire the beauty of the 
wolf and value its ecological role in nature. 


Others condemn its predatory instincts and attacks 
on livestock. 


The Wolf: A Realistic Portrait 
The gray wolf (Canis lupus) is the largest wild mem- 
ber of the dog family. Adult males average 90 to 
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Previous page: Arctic Wolf, Ron 
Parker Reprinted courtesy of 
Millpond Press 


110 pounds in weight and five to six and one-half 

feet in length, whereas females average 70 to 90 @ 
pounds and four and one-half to six feet. Long 

legs, a deep, narrow chest, and blocky head are 

other characteristics. Coloration ranges from 

creamy white to patterns of gray to coal black. 


The ecological role of the wolf is as the 
preeminent predator of the large ungulates: elk, 
deer, moose, bison, caribou, and Dall sheep. No 
other carnivore—not the coyote or mountain lion or 
grizzly bear-exerts the same kind of evolutionary 
pressure. Wolves prey upon the ungulates 
throughout the year but may sup~ ert their diet 
with beaver and other small manmals dGuring the sum- 
mer. Although wolves are opportunistic predators, 
most of their prey turn out to be the young, the 
old, and those weakened by disease or infirmities. 
A wolf consumes about eight to 12 pounds of food 
per day, or the equivalent of about six to nine 
adult elk per year. 


Recent studies in Minnesota and western Canada indi- 

cate that most wolves living near livestock areas 

where wild prey is available did not prey on live- 

stock. Wolf depredations were not as widespread 

nor as serious as generaily believed. Wolves 

killed, on average, about one of every 1000 live- © 
stock grazed. Nonetheless, a few ranchers sus- 

tained serious wolf depredations and monetary loss 

in a given year. Control of these few problem 

wolves resolved the conflict in most instances. 





There have been no recorded cases of healthy, wild 
wolves attacking a person in North America. 


As predators at the top of the food chain, wolves 
occur in relatively low densities of one wolf per 
30 to 80 square miles. The basic population unit 
is the pack-a cohesive group of two to 16 animals. 
Most packs include a pair of breeding adults 
("“alpha” or dominant), other nonbreeding adults 
and/or yearlings that may be offspring from pre- 
vious years, and the pups of the year. Packs oc- 
cupy territories, or exclusive areas that are 
defended from other wolf packs. Territories vary 
tremendously in size (due to numerous factors) with 
50 to 200 square miles being common. 


Wolves advertise their occupation of a territory 
with two well known and complementary behaviors, 
howling and scent marking. Howling serves as a 
long-distance (six to 10 miles) but short-duration 
(one to two minutes) advertizement, whereas scent 
marking functions as a site-specific but long-dura- 
tion (up to 15 days) notice. 
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Lorraine Mintzmyer 
Regional Director, 
Rocky Mountain Region 


It’s called the Wolf Education Task Force. But 

it’s not an attempt to increase the IQ of Canis 

lupus, nor to teach it to roll over or play dead 
the way Rover can. 


No. It’s the public-—not the wolf-that is the ob- 
ject of the Task Force education effort, because 
most people think of the wolf only as the heavy in 
fables such as “Little Red Riding Hood” and “The 
Three Little Pigs.” 


Director William Penn Mott asked me to head up the 
Task Force in the fall of 1987. My assignment: to 
elevate the wolf’s status in the public eye above 
the level of fairy tale anthropomorphism, and to 
show the creature as it really is--a fascinating 
component of the natural ecosystem, and one that 
should be allowed to play that role in more of our 
national parks. 


The gray wolf has not been on the ecological stage 
over most of its range in the lower 48 states for 
decades, dating back to the days when carnivores 
were considered bad actors. Once common, habitat 
loss and programs to eradicate the wolf have driven 
it to the fringes of the country. The largest popu- 
lation lies within Minnesota’s Voyageurs National 
Park, and a small number is found within Michigan’s 
Isle Royale National Park. A few wolves from Canada 
have recently recolonized the northern reaches of 
Glacier National Park in Montana, fueling hopes for 
a stable populition there someday soon. 


Both the National Park Service and the U S Fish and 
Wildlife Service are on record as favoring the res- 
toration of the gray wolf to Yellowstone and 
Glacier National Perks. The Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice has even produced a "Northern Rocky Mountain 
Wolf Recovery Plan” that it calls a “road map” to 
recovery of the wolf in the Rocky Mountains. 


But implementation of the plan is slow, in part be- 
cause of myth, misinformation, and a dislike for 
large predators that carries over from frontier 
days. Director Mott’s educational task force is a 
bold move to shore up the wolf’s public image, per- 
haps speeding up the restoration process in places 
like Yellowstone. 
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But how do you enlighten a nation of 250 million 
people about a subject so removed from the public’s 
awareness? That became the critical question that 
media specialists on the Task Force from Interpreta- 
tion, Public Affairs, and Harpers Ferry Center had 
to grapple with. 


“he best way is by targeting specific audiences. 
The biggest and best audience is school children, 
the Task Force decided, and began putting together 
a program to reach the nation’s school children 
through their teachers. If the wolf is to survive 
in places like Yellowstone, tomorrow’s adults must 
be aware of its real and aesthetic values to the 
ecosystem. 


Magazine articles and in-depth newspaper stories 
provided one quick and easy route to public 
knowledge of the wolf, and many positive articles 
have been written as the result of Director Mott’s 
unabashed and outspoken support for the wolf. 


At present, the Task Force is in the process of put- 
ting the finishing touches on an inter-connecting 
set of tools including a marketing brochure, 
videotapes, posters, public service announcements, 
and an educational package that is designed to lo- 
cate and educate as many people as possible about 
the wolf as it really is--a carnivore that is in- 
herently neither good or bad--merely a fascinating 
and important, but absent, factor on our outdoor 
stage. 
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The Historical Record: Relentless Persecution 
Wolves once occupied a variety of habitats 
throughout most of North America. In the early 
1800s, the explorers Lewis and Clark were impressed 
by the abundance of wolves in the West. As settle- 
ment progressed during the latter 1800s, fron- 
tiersmen decimated the vast herds of native 
ungulates--particularly the bison or buffalo. This 
drastic reduction in native prey forced wolves to 
shift more to livestock for food. 


"All predators are bad” was the prevailing senti- 
ment of the times, and a systematic program to ex- 
terminate wolves began in earnest in about 1915. 
Over the next 25 years, government agents killed 
some 25,000 wolves in the West. Efforts to eradi- 
cate the animal extended even into the national 
parks. In Yellowstone National Park, for example, 
agents killed at least 136 wolves-including about 
80 pups--between 1914 and 1926. About 33 wolves 
were killed during this time in the Gros Ventre 
area on the eastern side of Jackson Hole, Wyoming. 
(In April, 1925, six wolf pups were taken from the 
last den. Two months later, the side of the moun- 
tain there slid, creating the famous Gros Ventre 
Slide!) This intensive campaign against all wolves 
and the loss of suitable habitat essentially 
eliminated the wolf from the West by the 1940s. 


Future of the Wolf: Recovery in the Rockies 

The gray wolf has been the major missing link in 
several National Park ecosystems in the West. A 
Recovery Plan for wolves in the Northern Rocky Moun- 
tains was approved in 1987. The recovery goal is 

to have at least 10 packs of wolves in each of 

three areas: (1) Northern Continental Divide, in- 
Cluding Glacier National Park; (2) Central Idaho, 
and (3) Greater Yellowstone, including Yellowstone 
National Park. 


Wolves from British Columbia and Alberta, Canada, 
have begun recolonizing Glacier National Park. A 
few apparently roam the central Idaho area. None 
are known to occur in the Greater Yellowstone, and 
natural recolonization is such a remote possibility 
that the Recovery Plan strongly recommends a 
transplant program tc restore this native species 
back to Yellowstone National Park. With 30,000 elk 
in the summer and 20,000 in the winter, 2500 bison, 
and several thousand deer and moose, the park is 
ideal for wolves. The large wilderness areas ad- 
jacent to the park would provide additional habitat 
and serve as a buffer between the park and more set- 
tled areas. 


Of course, there are several issues to be ad- 
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dressed. What if some wolves rance far away from 

the park and prey on livestock? What about compet ® 
tion between hunters and wolves for elk and deer 
outside the Park? The Endangered Species Act ap- 
pears to cffer enough flexibility through special 
regulations to develop a responsible program for 

wolf reccvery. 





Perhaps it is an idea whose time is right. Recent 
public surveys reveal strong support for wolf res- 
toration to Yellowstone from park visitors and 
moderate support from Wyoming residents, including 
sportsmen groups. 


The biologist Paul Errington said: “Of all of the 
native biological constituents of a northern scene, 
I should say that wolves present the greatest test 
of human wisdom and good intentions.” Recovery and 
management of the gray wolf in the Northern Rocky 
Mountains is a real challenge indeed. But if again 
a chorus of wolf song should ring skyward on a 
clear night in Yellowstone, it will signify a new 
understanding of nature, a willingness to work 
together, and a meeting of the challenge. 





Lee Wilder 

Supervisory Park Ranger 
James L Jackson 

Park Ranger 

Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial 





Who's Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf? @ 


Prologue: The Black Plague--14th century Europe. 
As the death toll rose into the hundreds of 
thousands, the survivors were unable to dispose of 
the bodies. Mounds of corpses piled up outside the 
cities and towns, and the predators and scavengers 
came. Imagine the horror of the survivors to see 
packs of these animals feasting on their children, 
husbands, and mothers. In the dusk, the eyes of 
the wolves glowed red and their mouths curved in a 
sinister grin. They fought over the bodies, and 
their howls and cries shattered the night. Surely 
these must be demons from hell. 


As children, many of us were read fairy tales by 
our parents. On the whole, such stories as the 
"Three Little Pigs” and "Little Red Riding Hood,” 
were scary and fun. They also helped to teach us 
to fear the big bad wolf. As adults, we see the 
fairy tales for what they really are: the teaching 
of morality, to the detriment of certain animals. 
Or do we see? Within European cultures, there are 
hundreds of stories with the Little Red Riding Hood 
theme, while the Native Americans’ favorite 
morality character, the coyote or the little wolf, 
is neither scary nor bad, merely mischievous and 
Silly. Where did this European-based fear of the 
wolf originate? 
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The wolf was mentioned throughout the literature of 
the American westward expansion movement. Most 
authors considered it of little value, in relation 
to their lives. These men and women reinforced the 
traditional images and myths of the wolf. His- 
torian Hiram Chittenden wrote "Such was the wolf, 
an animal of little matter to man, yet one that he 
had to take account of because of its troublesome 
habits.*”? 


Accounts of the time recorded very little except a 
physical description, often generously laced with 
derogatory adjectives. According to Chittenden, 
"The wolf personified cowardice, beggary, crafti- 
ness, deceit, mercilessness, and all the group of 
evil qualities that are comprised in the term, wol- 
fishness ... shark of the plains ... a cowardily 
(sic) animal, and attacked only the feuwble and 
young."* Even Lewis and Clark were not totally ob- 
jective. "(The prairie wolf] is lower, shorter in 
the legs, and thicker than the Atlantic wolf; the 
color which is not affected by the seasons, is of 
every variety of shade, from gray or blackish-brown 
to a cream-colored white. They do not burrow, nor 
do they bark, but howl; they frequent the woods and 
plains, and skulk along the skirts of the buffalo 
herds, in order to attack the weary or wounded.”’ 


Lewis and Clark were kinder in describing the lit- 
tle wolf or coyote. “It is of an intermediate size 
between the fox and dog, very delicately formed, 
fleet and active."* Osborne Russell, in his Jour- 
nal of a Trapper, was one of the few who did not 
liken the wolf to something evil. "The Buffaloe 
(sic) wolf is from two to three feet high and from 
four to five feet long from the tip of the nose to 
the insertion of the tail its hair is long coarse 
and shaggy. Its color varies from a dark gray to a 
snowy whiteness. They are not ferocious toward man 
and will run at sight of him.” 


"I'll huff and I'll puff, and I'1l blow your house 
down.” The wolf is a large canine, and when 
threatened, the hair on its back raises. Its state 
of readiness to defend lends great credence to huff- 
ing and puffing, and exhaling in snorts. “I still 
have a vivid picture of terribly gleaming teeth, 
bristling backs, and bulging muscles in readiness" 
wrote Enos Mills.* Adding to the bristled back, 

the bulging muscles, Chittenden continued "... its 
unearthly and hideous howlings ... gave an impres- 
sion of power out of all proportion to what it real- 
ly possessed."’ Could a wolf have shook the 

rafters and raised the roof? Isolation in a wilder- 
ness area may have encouraged many imaginations to 
run wild. 
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"Who's afraid of the biy, bad wolf?" The majority 
of those who left c<ecords spoke of isolated en- 
counters with mad wolves or hungry wolves. Little 
wonder the impressions left behind were of fear! 

In William Drummond Stewart’s “fictitious Auto-biog- 
raphy isic) Edward Warren,” he relates "On an eve- 
ning of one of those. days, I had for some cause, 
which appeared to me at the time sufficiently 
reasonable, beggec of my friend Holmes io take his 
blanket, and make himself a welcome in some other 
hut ...; he consented, but as I afterwards found he 
had laid himself down on the ground to sleep .... 

I was roused by confused sounds, shouts, and the 
discharge of fire arms, as well as the deep roar of 
a bull, such as he emits in terror or in rage .... 
I belted a blanket around me and rushed out. Poor 
Holmes was seated on the ground, the side of his 
head and his ear bleeding and torn; a mad wolf was 
ravaging the camp. We did not get her, she had 
other lives to sacrifice elsewhere. Poor Holmes 
changed from that hour .... In November, a 
melancholy and wasted form set out ... and his 
bones were left, we could never learn exactly where 
° There never has quitted my breast a reproach- 
ful remorse for the part I played him on that sad 
night."* 


Great Plain’s settler S N Hoisington recalled her 
encounter with wolves: 

She continued to worry until she got bed fast with 
the fever... I started to sit up nights with her. 
I would bring my revolver and ammunition and are, 
and some good-sized clubs. The odor from the sick 
woman seemed to attract the wolves, and they grew 
bolder and bolder. I would step out, fire off the 
revolver and they would settle back for a while 
when they would start a new attack. I shot one 
through the window.... Finally the woman died .... 
After that the wolves were more determined than 
ever to get in. One got his head in between the 
door casina and as he was trying to wiggle through, 
mother striick him in the head with the axe.... 
Their howling wes awful. We fought these wolves 
five nights in succession, during which time we 
killed and wounded four gray wolves and two 
coyotes. When Mr. Johnson arrived home and found 
his wife dead and his house badly torn down by wol- 
ves he fainted away....After the funeral he sold 
out and moved.’ 


“What big teeth you have!" Most encounters focused 
on the mouth and “teeth as large as shears” as 
David Jackson Staples described them.’® This was 
natural in that at the times of observation the 
wolf’s main concern was usually to eat. Uncle Dick 
Wootton “killed three or four during the night, and 
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the dead wolves were at once torn to pieces and de- 
voured by the balance of the dirty gang of can- 
nibals."?} 


The stalking and killing of prey is well docu- 
mented. Patrick Gass, a member of the Corps of Dis- 
covery, witnessed "The wolves in packs occasionally 
hunt these goats (antelope), which are too swift to 
be run down and taken by a single wolf. The wolves 
having fixed upon their intended prey and taken 
their stations, a part of the pack commence the 
chace (sic), and running it in a circle are at cer- 
tain intervals relieved by others. In this manner 
they are able to run a goat down."!2 It is ironic 
that wolves were often blamed for the depletion of 
wildlife, especially the buffalo herds. Wootton em- 
phatically stated "Their killing of the calves (buf- 
falo) has had a great deal to do with the 
disappearance of the finest game animal we ever had 
in America."'? Several reports recorded that after 
picking off the stragglers, the young, and the ill 
wildlife, the wolves would move immediately to 
domestic animals. They killed sheep and calves, 

and hamstrung horses and oxen. 


Hunger emboldened the wolves. Jacob Bartholomew 
"took after it with sword and revolver, emptying 

all barrels," and then was himself chased back to 
his wagon.'4 If a fire and noise were not enough 

to keep starving wolves away from camp, precious am- 
munition was used. Later, strychnine was used 
liberally. This led to the death of other wildlife 
which ate of the poisoned meat meant specifically 
for wolves. 


“What big eyes you have!" Stewart also noted the 
wolf’s eyes. There was light enough to distinguish 
a gaunt white wolf of unusual size ... who did not 
seem inclined to yield the path. My horse snorted 
and jumped aside. There was something terrible in 
the look of that wolf--the haggard eye ...; the 
lurid glare of the eyes was never turned toward me, 
but it passed slouching on. I knew not why, but a 
shudder came over me, and though I should have 
punished my horse...I felt as if I also quailed 
before this ghost-like beast who looked not right 
or left, but carried those terrible eyes, as if in- 
tent on some errand beyond.’° 


Native American cultures portrayed the wolf very 
differently. Historian Thomas E Mails found "the 
wolf exemplified craft in war. Scouts wore his 
skin when on a war party, and in Indian sign lan- 
guage the gesture for a scout was the sign for 
wolf. The animal was highly respected, and all In- 
dians regarded it as an ally."'® This deep respect 
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was shown in the Indians’ response to its habits. 

Osborne Russell witnessed "when it comes near a Vil- Yd] 
lage and barks they say there is people near. Some 
pretend to distinguish between its warning the ap- 

proach of friends and enemies and in the later case 

I have often seen them secure their horses and 

prepare themselves to fight."17 The Cheyenne 

Coyote Society prided itself on its imitation of 

the little wolf in endurance, cunning, and activity. 


The Indians related the danger the white Americans 
inflicted on the wolf with their own lives. Author 
Joseph Kinsey Howard discovered "Every Indian on 
the plains hated the wolfer and would, if he could, 
kill one on sight; yet it has been said that few 
were ever shot from the front. ... Indian hostil- 
ities grew out of the fact that the poisoned bait 

. killed the Indians’ dogs, occasionally their 
ponies, and sometimes the Indians themselves."18 


In spite of this respect for the wolf, the Native 
Americans did not hesitate to teach their children 

strong ethics using some of the natural character- 

istics of the little wolf, the coyote. After gener- 

ations of close association with the coyote, the 

Indians weaved the coyote’s habits into a finely 

tuned explanation of their world. Even today, 

"Coyote" is a popular character in American litera- ©} 
ture. 





Many people still fear wolves and hold to the his- 
toric perspective that they are bad. But to many 
more, the fear of living with the wolves has now be- 
come the fear of living without them. Despite 

their presence in our stories, tales, and lives, 
wolves are nearly gone. Today, the National Park 
Service and other environmental organizations are 
fighting to reintroduce the wolf into its natural 
habitat. But fear can be insidious and overwhelm 
even the good. 


Epilogue: “Everybody will live happily for ever 
and ever after--everybody, that is, except the 
wolf." 

Walt Disney’s Peter and the Wolf. 


iHiram Chittenden, The American Fur Trade of the 

Far West (Lincoln, 1986), II, p 819. 

2Ibid., p 818. 

3Coues Elliott, ed., The History of the L wis and 

Clark Expedition (Dover, 1893), I, p 297. 

‘Thid. 

°Osborne Russell, Journal of a Trapper (Lincoln, © 
1955), p 129. 

*Enos Mills, Wildfire on the Rockies (Lincoln, 

1986), p 73. 
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‘Chittenden, II, p 819. 
SWilliam D Stewart, Edward Warren (Mountain Press, 
1986), p 157. 
%Joanna L Stratton, Pioneer Women: Voices from the 
Kansas Frontier (New York, 1981), pp 80-81. 
10Merrill J Mattes, The Great Platte River Road 
(Nebraska State Historical Society, 1969), p 251. 
‘lHoward L Conrad, Uncle Dick Wooton (Lincoln, 
1980) p 75. 
12Coues, III, pp 1107n-1108n. 
l3conrad, p 74. 
iMmMattes, p 252. 
Stewart, pp 428-429. 
16Thomas E Mails, Mystic Warriors of the Plains 
(Doubleday, 1972), p 96. 
; Russell, P 130. 

Joseph Kinsey Howard, Montana: High, Wide, and 
Handsome (Lincoln, 1986), pp 122-123. 





Kathy Dimont 
Research Division 
Glacier National Park 


Interpreting Wolves: A Unique Challenge 


Interpreting wolves is a unique challenge. Audien- 
ces are never disinterested, but often have firmly 
entrenched misconceptions. In working with the 
public, two widely divergent perceptions of the 
Gray wolf (Canis lupus) are usually immediately ap- 
parent. Many people can only imagine the slavering 
beast of lore--"Little Red Riding Hood," "The Three 
Little Pigs," the wolf at the door, etc. Others 
are in the opposite camp and think the wolf would 
make a fine pet. Dispelling these preconceptions 
is essential if the National Park Service is to con- 
vey the real message to the public. 


Probably the single most comprehensive source of ac- 
curate information is Barry Lopez’ Of Wolves and 
Men. However, so much other information is avail- 
able that sometimes it is difficult to decide what 
to leave out of a program given time constraints. 


A bit of history, including the wolf eradication 
programs; a little biology, including pack be- 
havior; and something about predator/prey relation- 
ships will fill an hour quite readily. Most 
interpreters would like to add something of Indian 
legends, pioneer lore and current attitudes. Stick- 
ing with the facts and avoiding political controver- 
sy is essential. Adding slides is helpful, but few 
are available. Good wolf photographs are rare and 
expensive. A few dedicated and environmentally con- 
cerned photographers are willing to assist the Na- 
tional Park Service in interpreting wolves in the 
parks, but it takes diligence and persistence to lo- 
cate these people and gain access to their work. 
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The message to the park visitor should include two 
strong points: 

1. Healthy, wild wolves are not dangerous to 
humans. Unlike the bear, wolves go to great 
lengths to avoid human contact. In the few areas 
where wolves still roam free, only the occasional 
lucky visitor will hear a wolf howl. Only very 
rarely will wolves be sighted. 

2. Wolves make terrible pets. Wolf-dog hybrids 
are often equally difficult. Like all wild 
animals, wolves need space and freedom. They can 
dig to great depths to escape fences, and their be- 
havior in captivity can be damaging to possessions 
and even to those who seek to befriend them. 


In the national parks, we provide the world weary 
with a respite from the hassle and hustle of urban 
life. Part of that service includes an almost in- 
definable quality of wildness, of returning to 
another age, another time. Among the mountain 
peaks, the crystalline lakes and the wide expanses 
of untamed land, is a feeling unavailable to most 
people in their day to day lives. Part of that 
feeling is the knowledge that wild animals still 
roam free in the parks. Knowing that the grizzly 
is out there, that the bald eagle soars, that the 
mountain lion, bighorn, bison, and wolf are just 
around the bend, sets the National Parks apart. 
The edge of fear, the excitement of the undefined 
noise in the night, and the exhilaration of seeing 
and hearing wild animals in nature is a large part 
of the attraction of the parks. 


Wolves strike a special chord, and can help convey 
the message that wild places are sterile and sad 
without wild animals. Protecting the wild places 
and the wild animals within them is basic to the Na- 
tional Park concept. The message to the American 
public should contain the idea that parks need all 
their available original inhabitants. Wholeness is 
essential to the sense of wilderness expected in 
the parks, and which the parks owe the public. 





Norman A Bishop 
Research Interpreter 
Yellowstone National Park 
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Yellowstone: Fires and Wolves 


Nearly thirty years ago, an old timer told me, 
"Only fools and greenhorns predict Rocky Mountain 
weather!" Trying to predict the effects of 
Yellowstone’s 1988 fires on wolf recovery could 
make fools of us, too. There are lots of variables 
in the process. 


Fortunately, dozens of scientists are responding to 
the unique opportunity to study the effects of the 
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1988 fires on the Yellowstone ecosystem. They will 
study the fires’ effects on the park’s soils, 
hydrology, aquatic systems, plants in forested, 
shrub and grassland communities, insects, small and 
large mammals, birds, and even fire history, manage- 
ment, policy, socio-economics, and public opinion. 
Their findings will add to the decades of baseline 
data on Yellowstone’s living resources that tell us 
Yellowstone, as L David Mech put it, "...is just 
magnificent wolf country." 


But back to Rocky Mountain weather. The summer 
drought of 1988 was unprecedented and unpre- 
dictable, although some scientists see it directly 
related to global warming. Burning conditions seen 
in 1988 were outside the experience of anyone. 


Similarly, nearly a hundred years ago, a summer 
drought in 1886 preceded the Hard Winter of 1886- 
1887. In that winter, 90 to 95 percent of range 
cattle died on overstocked ranges when early snows 
piled up, thawed, then froze into an ice cap in the 
Yellowstone area. Yet, the following season’s gras- 
ses were lush and green from the abundant snowmelt. 


If there is a highly visible loss of large grazers-- 
deer, elk, and bison--in Yellowstone in the winter 
of 1988-i989, some observers may decry the absence 
of wolves. Those observers may say the wolves 

could have prevented the buildup of those grazer 
populations to their current high levels. On the 
other hand, elk numbers at Riding Mountain National 
Park, Manitoba, have fluctuated with the presence 

of wolves. So, too, have moose numbers fluctuated 
wildly at Isle Royale in the face of wolf predation. 


Then there is predicting the political climate. 

Who would have supposed a couple of years ago, that 
some conservative members of Congress would have 
supported wolf restoration in Yellowstone? Yet, 
that has happened. The 1988 fires of Yellowstone 
have cooled in the winter snows, and the heated 
presidential debates have cooled after the elec- 
tion. New players will emerge, and new agendas 
will be drawn. 


Meanwhile, the 1964 Wilderness Act and the 1973 En- 
dangered Species Act are the law of the land. They 
express the American people’s desire to conserve 
both wild lands and wild creatures, including top 
carnivores like bald eagles, peregrine falcons, 
grizzly bears, mountain lions, and wolves. 
Americans are heeding Thoreau’s dictum that, "In 
wildness is the preservation of the earth." 


Will wolves return to Yellowstone? I’m not willing 
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to predict. Only fools and greenhorns do that. 

But I’m willing to educate park neighbors about how 
wolves make a living, and how Minnesotans and 
Canadians get along with wolves in their parks. 

I’m willing to listen to park neighbors’ concerns 
and seek ways to mitigate problems they may iden- 
tify. Then I’m willing to live with negotiated 
decisions about restoring wolves to Yellowstone. 





Chuck Lennox 
Assistant Manager 
Alaska Public Lands 
Information Center - 
Fairbanks 
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Of Wolves in Alaska: 
Interpretation in an Interagency Context 


One of the most hotly debated public lands issues 
in Alaska is wildlife management because of its 
direct connection to the mystical “Alaska life- 
style” of little or no governmental control of the 
individual. Wildlife is managed for use as a major 
source of food for subsistence purposes for many 
rural Alaskans. Wildlife is also managed for Alas- 
kan sport hunters, sport and subsistence fur trap- 
pers and non-residential trophy hunters. This same 
wildlife is also to be managed for “non-consumptive 
use" such as wildlife viewing, photography, and the 
wilderness experience. 


The management of wolves enters into this complex 
scenario but with added weight of the classic 
stereo-types (killer, savage beast or the mouse- 
eating romantic animal of the Disney movie, Never 
Cry Wolf). Wolves in the north country provoke 
loud strains of high-pitched emotional verbiage. 
One either loves them or hates them; there is no 
middle ground. 


For many years, Alaska residents felt like soldiers 
defending their lifestyles when the subject of 

"wolf control” reared its head. Conservation 

groups would shake their fists, encourage letter 
writing, and contribution giving. Nevertheless, 

the Alaska Board of Game was able to approve wolf 
population reductions through wolf control programs 
(shooting wolves from a low-flying plane) with mini- 
mal local public reaction. 


Within the last ten years, however, the numbers and 
players have changed. With the finishing of the 
Trans-Alaska Pipeline in 1977 and the passage of 
the Alaska National Interest Lands Conservation Act 
in 1980, the state’s social and political framework 
has been permanently altered. Alaska has, indeed, 
become of national interest. Consequently, no 
longer can the Board of Game automatically approve 
wolf control or other management proposals without 
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broad input of public opinion. 


Wolf control proposals in the winter of 1984-85 by 
the Alaska Board of Game stirred the pot of public 
controversy. For the first time, the Board was 
faced with surprisingly loud and organized opposi- 
tion to its proposals from within Alaska. This 
vocal opposition was then quickly met by rural and 
bush residents who felt their lifestyles were being 
threatened by an over supply of wolves and city 
slickers. The sport hunting community also joined 
this debate because of its perceived competition 
with subsistence hunters. 


With the passage of ANILCA, the four major federal 
land agencies including the National Park Service 
now play a more visible and vocal role in decisions 
affecting wildlife on federal lands. For example, 
federal regulations for the NPS ban the practice of 
"land and shoot™ (the use of aircraft) under the 
trapping regulations in the preserve units (where 
hunting is allowed). 


What is the role of interpretation in this confus- 
ing battlefield of public opinion? Why even touch 
an issue with so much emotion and misunderstanding? 
What limits can or should the interpreter set to 
avoid the mine field of public reaction or the 
animosity of differing agency philosophies? 


Interagency Interpretation 
The Alaska Public Lands Information Centers in Fair- 


banks and Anchorage are uniquely suited to address 
wolf management in Alaska through interpretation be- 
cause of their interagency mandate. Included in 
the ANILCA legislation of 1980 was a section requir- 
ing the National Park Service to consult with the 
state of Alaska and other Federal agencies to pro- 
vide multiple agency visitor centers in four 
centralized locations of the state (Anchorage, Tok, 
Fairbanks, and a community in southeast Alaska). 

NPS manages the Anchorage and Fairbanks centers; 

the Alaska Division of Tourism, the Tok center; and 
the USDA Forest Service will manage the Ketchikan 
center which is still in the design stage. 


Because the centers represent five Federal agencies 
(Bureau of Land Management, National Park Service, 
USDA Forest Service, U S Fish and “ildlife Service, 
US Geological Survey) and three State of Alaska 
agencies (Alaska Division of Tourism, Alaska Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, Alaska Department of 
Fish and Game), they must include all aspects of 
wolf management. These complex requirements could 
leave one confused and pulled in many directions at 
once. They must represent each agency and yet not 
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advocate one agency’s viewpoint over another. 

Their role is to educate and stimulate the public’s 
interest in public lands issues and then redirect 
that interest to the appropriate location. Without 
some kind of guideline to use in presenting inter- 
pretive programs however, presentations could ap- 
pear to be rather noncommittal and the consistency 
of oatmeal. What to do? There are three elements. 


1. Present facts about the species. Factual infor- 
mation includes the basic biological information 
(to which everyone may not agree) as well as cur- 
rent, ongoing field research. Many interpretive 
programs mention two pieces of information that 
upset many wolf advocates because they conflict 
sharply with the romantic image of wolves. 

Folklore is fraught with stories of wolf predation 
on humans. Much of this is hyperbole and exaggera- 
tion. Nevertheless, as Barry Lopez in Of Wolves 
and Men has related, there have been some docu- 
mented instances of wolf attacks related in the 
oral histories cof Alaskan and Canadian Indians and 
Natives. This justifies neither the preemptive 
Slaughter of wolves nor the claims that wolf at- 
tacks are all fiction. 


Research done by L David Mech in northern Minnesota 
has documented instances where wolves have killed 
more prey than they have consumed (surplus preda- 
tion). This contrasts very sharply with the roman- 
tic notion that wolves only kill what they need for 
survival. Surplus predation can be used by some as 
a way to judge a species of animals and its actions 
as bad (applying human ethics to a wild animal) or 
to dismiss the research that documents this ve~- 
havior as prejudiced or tainted and therefore 
suspect. Neither stance is necessarily correct. 


2. Know the policies of wildlife management agen- 
cies. The second element is to be familiar with 
the policies of all agencies or interest groups in- 
volved with the issues and the legislative mandate 
or focus for these agencies or groups. Just be- 
cause the interpreter’s values and beliefs match 
that of the agency by which they are employed does 
not justify ignorance of other viewpoints. The one 
aspect that will get interpreters in trouble is the 
advocacy of an issue when they do not know all the 
players or do not bother to understand someone 
else’s point of view. 


One interpretive technique is to play devil’s advo- 
cate on points raised by visitors. The interpreter 
must know the various positions of all the players 
and make sure that the audience knows that the 
speaker is not representing one agency over 
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another. Wolf control measures in Alaska are 
repugnant to many people and yet the Department of 
Fish and Game is mandated, and is under tremendous 
pressure, to maintain a harvestable level. What 
should another agency do, realistically, in this 
situation? 


3. Know personal values. The final element is to 
know your personal values and beliefs well enough 
to see when they have begun creeping into your 
presentations. Nothing will polarize an audience 
more than to have a particular viewpoint presented 
that is cloaked in the appearance of a “balanced 
program." People are attending a program like this 
to learn something new and be exposed to different 
viewpoints, not to hear someone expound on why wolf 
control should or should not occur. 


An interpretive program that will challenge one’s 
abilities in this area is the town meeting format. 
Each member of the audience has a role to play that 
is defined on an index card he or she is given 
before the program starts. Ajll aspects of an issue 
should be represented and each person encouraged to 
speak out for “his cause." In the case of wolf 
management in Alaska, one might include the follow- 
ing roles - sport hunter, fish and game manager, 
visitor, news reporter, tour company owner, and 
trapper. The goal should be to come to a group con- 
sensus about a particular question regarding the 
subject at hand (e g “should wolf control occur in 
the preserve units of Alaskan national parks?"). 
The interpreter’s role is to weave the thread of 
reality and communicate the complexity of natural 
resource decisions throughout the program. 


The interpreter begins by explaining the background 
to date and gives a brief synopsis of each view- 
point. Then the fun begins with the interpreter ac- 
ting as a moderator and the issue brought to the 
floor. The interpreter may need to add additional 
information to participants’ statements and to pro- 
vide provocative comments to prod discussion if the 
pace lags. The conclusion needs to be comprehen- 
Sive, enlightening and include some observations 
made during the program. Participants can be en- 
couraged as a part of closing to contribute one 
thing new they learned from the program. 


Interpreters should be alert to the need to correct 
misinformation about the subject at hand. Wolves 
are not endangered as a species in Alaska and have 
never been endangered. Whether they can or will be 
in the future is open to debate. These types of 
discussions, however, can be an opportunity to edu- 
cate and expand perspectives. 
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Celebrating the 
Wolf 





Controversy has led to fame for the wolf. Wolves 
are one of the most popular images in wildlife art; 
depicting the spirit of wilderness. The National 
Park Service traveling exhibit, Celebrating the 
Wolf, consists of 18 original matted and framed 
prints by several artists. It will be on — 
in the Rocky Mountain Region through 1989, and then 
in the Midwest and Pacific Northwest Regions for 
1990. The exhibit will be available for at least 6 
years. Check with your regional traveling exhibit 
coordinatcr for more information. 


ar ie CFE DB Mars « 


Racing the Storm - Artic Wolves, 
John ee Bye Reprinted 
courtesy of Millpond Press 


Other Footsteps, Bonnie Marris 
Reprinted courtesy of The Green- 
wich Workshop 
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From Timber’s Edge, Rod Fredrick 
Reprinted courtesy of The Green- 
wich Workshop 


Spring Mist - Gray Wolf, Ron 
Parker Reprinted courtesy of 
Millpond Press 
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The Fishing Lesson, Bonnie Marris 
Reprinted courtesy of The Green- 
wich Workshop 


White-tail and Wolves, Ron Parker 
Reprinted courtesy of Millpond 
Press 
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A visitor who was encountered at an NPS special 
event at the Arch in St Louis insisted that he has 
seen wild wolves in Missouri. The ensuing discus- 
sion provided an opportunity to talk about the red 
wolf reintroduction, wolf signs, wolf sightings in 
the field, coyotes and the Canis nomenclature, the 
wolf restoration proposal for Yellowstone National 
Park and wolves in Minnesota--all from an essential- 
ly incorrect statement! 


Interpretation of a controversial subject like wolf 
management in Alaska must give the visitor an ac- 
curate and truthful picture of the complexity of 
the issue, the varieties of conflicting opinion, 
and assist in identifying how the visitor might in- 
fluence decisions related to the controversy. 


With a subject like wolves in Alaska, however, an 
interpretive program would be remiss in only touch- 
ing on the political rhetoric. What about the 
romance, the beauty, and the primeval nature of wol- 
ves? Bob Weeden, a professor at the University of 
Alaska Fairbanks summarizes those features: 


The world needs an embodiment of the frontier 
mythology, the sense of horizons unexplored, the 
mystery of uninhabited miles. It needs a place 
where wolves stalk the strandlines in the dark, be- 
cause a land that can produce a wolf is a healthy, 
robust and perfect land. 





Joe Zarki 

Park Ranger 

Division of 
Interpretation 
Yellowstone National Park 
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Wolves in the Classroom: 
Using the Wolf to Expand the Bounds of 


Interpretation 


One very important facet of the Director’s Wolf 
Education Task Force is the wolf environmental 
education program. A series of classroom ac- 
tivities about wolves has been prepared for each of 
three different age levels (grades K-4, 5-8, and 9- 
12). These activities will be packiged with an al- 
ready published information booklet on wolves 
suitable to the targeted age group. Included with 
each package will be a full-color wolf poster for 
hanging in the classroom and a bibliography of 
books, films, videos, recordings, and other wolf re- 
lated resources. The plan is to publish 50,000 of 
these "Wolf-Pacs” and distribute them to interested 
classroom teachers free of charge. 








As you might imagine, all this will cost quite a 
bit of money, money which we are still in the 
process of raising. It’s probably fair to question 
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the wisdom of our committing significant resources 
to a program that will yield no immediate tangible 
benefits to park visitors. Of course I believe the 
answer is YES, or I wouldn’t be writing this aricle! 


Looking through the first issue of Interpretation 
for inspiration and a slant on how to write this ar- 
ticle, I found just what I was searching for in the 
articles by Walt Dabney on Freeman Tilden and Ron 
Thoman on interpretation for the future. 


Tilden spoke of the need for interpretation to set 
a moral tone for our country. He felt that we 
should be giving visitors glimpses into their own 
environmental potential by showing them how we can 
live with nature rather than against it. The wolf 
environmental education program gives us just such 
an opportunity. 


In our rush to settle and subdue the American Wil- 
derness, Americans made little room for predators 
like the grizzly and the wolf. We have tried to re- 
cognize our past mistreatment of nature and rectify 
it somewhat through such legislation as the Endan- 
gered Species Act and the National Environmental 
Policy Act. By working towards wolf recovery, Na- 
tional Park Service interpreters can help lead Amer- 
icans toward an environmental outlook that draws 
from our nobler instincts. Even so, there are still 
a lot of people out there who hate wolves--period. 
Environmental education enables us to attack our 
prejudices toward the wolf by working with the most 
open-minded segment of our population: our children. 


Using the wolf to set Tilden’s "moral tone” will be 
a long and arduous task, one where success will be 
difficult to measure. An environmental education 
program about wolves can also produce more immedi- 
ate as well as powerful results. Didn’t someone 
once say that, “Hell hath no fury like impassioned 
school children?” The power of students writing 
letters using their number 2 lead pencils on paper 
with big lines hare been amply demonstrated many 
times in the past. 


The 1971 Wild Horse and Burro Act was passed unani- 
mously by Congress simply because of the tens of 
thousands of letters received by legislators from 
children telling them to “save the wild burros!”" 
Never mind that wild horses and burros are exotic 
animals that have caused significant habitat damage 
on our public lands. These school children, with 
the necessary media attention, spoke out clearly to 
“save the burros!" So we did. 


More recently, Montana students were successful in 
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getting their state to designate the grizzly bear 

as their official state animal. This happened 
despite the fact that many of their parents held 
little love for the grizzly. While adults might 
have been uncomfortable with their children embrac- 
ing an animal they view as an unwelcome and 
dangerous nuisance, their voices were drowned by 
thousands cf youngsters who wrote their state legis- 
lators urging that the grizzly become a symbol of 
their state and its wilderness heritage. 


Ron Thoman spoke of the need for interpreters to 
speak and work for preservation. We can do no 
greater good for preservation of the wolf than to 
use environmental education to break down the nega- 
tive stereotypes found in “Little Red Riding Hood" 
and "The Three Little Pigs.” 


As interpreters, we need to become more skilled at 
reaching those nobler instincts of which Tilden 
spoke, and if not urging people directly to action 
on behalf of preservation, then at the least, we 
should speak forthrightly of the various alterna- 
tives and the penalties of inaction. As members of 
an agency with a proud tradition of public service, 
we really can’t do anything less. 


The wolf environmental education program together 
with the other initiatives of the Wolf Education 
Task Force is an important step in that direction. 





Niel De Jong 
Assistant Chief of 
Interpretation 
Voyageurs National Park 
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Interpreting the Eastern Timber Wolf at 
Voyageurs National Park 


Sunday, January 17, 1988, was a typical winter day 
in International Falls, Minnesota. COLD! After a 
week of training in sunny Arizona, it was going to 
take an adjustment to go from 80 degrees above zero 
to 20 degrees below. 


I went through the opening procedures at the 
visitor center. The top priority that day, as it 
is most cold winter days, was getting a fire going 
in the wood stove. While loading the stove, I 
glanced out the window over the frozen, snow 
covered bay. There amongst a sea of white, not 
more than 250 yards in front of the visitor center, 
was a solitary patch of rusty brown lying on the 
ice. My curiosity aroused, I set up a spotting 
scope to get a better look at it. It looked like a 
deer. I walked out on the ice to confirm my 
suspicions. There it was! A large, what appeared 
to be recently killed, deer. Around the carcass 
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were spatterings o. blood, several sets of human 
tracks, and what looked like large dog tracks. My 
first sighting of a wolf-killed deer! I ran back 
to the center and spoke to the maintenance man on 
duty. He said the kill had been reported a couple 
of days earlier. A research team iad already been 
at the site and verified that the animal had been 
killed by two wolves. 


As interpreters, we have all experienced teachable 
moments. That deer carcass proved to be a teach- 
able three and a half months! Visitors coming into 
the center would be drawn to the spotting scope and 
ask "What is that out there?" The response, "A 
deer killed by wolves" generated a whole series of 
additional questions. This presented interpreters 
with a perfect opportunity to explain the role of 
wolves in the park’s ecosystem. Researchers made 
available information gathered from past and ongo- 
ing research. This in turn was passed on by inter- 
preters to the visitors. 


As the winter wore on, crows and ravens scavenging 
on the carcass provided the answer to the question, 
"Why do you leave it out there on the ice?” In 
late winter, when the first patches of open water 
began to appear, an occasional bald eagle was seen 
on the kill. Even the fact that wolves were never 
spotted at the carcass offered a valuable teaching 
opportunity. It is not unusual for wolves to aban- 
don kills that are close to areas inhabited by 
humans. 


Probably the most rewarding experiences involved 
children with family and school groups. During the 
winter and early spring months most of our visitors 
are locals. Many of these local children are 
raised to believe that wolves are a menace, killing 
domestic and wild animals and endangering human 
life. The interaction of all living things within 
the environment and the role that death plays in 
the natural cycle of life was clearly demonstrated 
by the carcass. 


It was interesting to notice the change in the car- 
cass over the three and a half months that we were 
able to observe it. Right after the kill, the 
animal was pretty much intact. By the time the 
ice melted, all that was left was the skeleton and 
hide. We observed the birds as they tore the flesh 
from the hide and bones. Over the course of three 
and a half months, they moved the hide more than 
ten feet away from the skeletal structure. Even 
after the few remains of the carcass sank to the 
bottom of the bay, it proved to be a valuable inter- 
pretive tool. Interpreters conducting evening 
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programs about the wolf were able to relate what 
they had observed during the winter. 


Voyageurs National Park offers interpreters the op- 
portunity for personal experiences with wolves, or 
at least contact with researchers who have had 
first hand experience with the animals. Inter- 
preters have worked very closely with researchers, 
often accompanying them in the field to "howl," 
live-capture, radio-collar, and track wolves. 
Relating these personal experiences and anecdotes 
during interpretive activities has proven to be an 
effective means of educating park visitors to the 
significant role that wolves play in the Voyageurs 
National Park ecosystem. 





Peter Gorner 
Staff Writer 
Chicago Tribune 


Nature Puts the Wolves of Isle Royale on 
Notice 


For forty years, the predator and its prey have 
been left alone in the Wation’s most protected 
wilderness sanctuary. Fate marooned them on their 
tight little island and, free from human inter- 
ference, they have danced to nature’s complex, un- 
forgiving tune. 


The wolves of Isle Royale. And the moose. 
Pristine. Inviolable. Natural. 


But after four decades, something new and evil 
seems to have infiltrated Michigan’s remote Isle 
Royale National Park in Lake Superior. The wolves 
are dying. No one knows why. Soon they may all be 
gone. 


A worried biologist, Rolf Peterson, the wolves’ 
watchman for 18 years, wants to save them. If he 
can’t, he wants to know he tried. 


"They may be dying of natural causes or from some 
exotic disease. We just don’t know," says Peter- 
son, a wildlife ecology professor at Michigan Tech- 
nological University in Houghton. 


Unless something is done, America may lose the most 
famous wolves in the world. 


Between 1980 and 1982, their population crashed 
from a high of 50 animals to 14, Peterson says. 
There simply were too many wolves on the island. 
They died of malnutrition and killed each other 
over territory. 
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In 1983, they bounced back from 14 to 24, the same 
number seen 27 years earlier when we first started 
observing them. But in 1987, the number abruptly 
plummeted from 24 to 16. 


Now there are only 12', the fewest ever recorded. 
The latest slide is the most troublesome. As the 
numbers decline the likelihood of extinction on the 
island rises geometrically. 


Emergency intervention would seem to be called for. 
Yet the crisis is causing debates among scientists 
and park officials about what to do. If anything. 
Peterson explains: 


The guiding philosophy of Isle Royale has been to 
let nature work undisturbed. We’ve never before 
been allowed to examine the wolves directly. What 
I’m proposing now is very drastic. 


If what we’re seeing is natural--a cyclical decline 
in the food supply, for example, or too much 
genetic inbreeding that has weakened their reproduc- 
tive capacity--I would not argue for intervention. 


But if some disease, such as canine parvovirus, has 
been transmitted from the mainland, it would seem 
consistent with endangered species policy to get 
rid of it. I’d trap and inoculate every wolf on 
the island, if that were the case. 


Parvo is terribly virulent. It attacks the diges- 
tive tract, and the animal quickly wastes away. 
Dogs are forbidden on the island. But if private 
boaters illegally sneaked them in, the virus could 
have spread to the wolves. 


It’s entirely possible that man is not to blame. 
Island ecology is notoriously unpredictable, and na- 
ture may just finally be taking its course. If we 
find the wolves have been weakened genetically, we 
have a big decision to make about whether to let 
things proceed normally. 


But we’ll never know what’s going on, unless we 
step in. And we must do it soon. 


The National Park Service has given Peterson permis- 
sion to act immediately. He will humanely trap at 
least six of the remaining wolves, conduct physical 
examinations, draw blood samples for viral and 
genetic analysis, and strap on radio collars so he 
can keep track of the animals. 


He has submitted a two-year $70,000 proposal to the 
NPS, overseer of the wolves. Recently he was 
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granted $20,000, enough to intervene, he says, but 
not enough to monitor the animals adequately once 
he lets them go. 


The mortal threat facing the wolves will bring sad- 
ness to wolf lovers and elation to wolf haters. 

For decades, the Isle Royale wolves have lived free- 
-from traps and snares, poisons, shotguns and straf- 
ings from airplanes. 


As the wolves prospered, so have the 1600 moose on 
the wind-lashed 210-square mile island, 73 miles 
off Houghton, Michigan, and 18 miles from Ontario’s 
Sibley Peninsula--the largest land mass in the 
Earth’s largest freshwater lake. 


In this unique microcosm of natural law, what hap- 
pens to one species has direct influence on the 
other. If the wolves vanish, the moose will multip- 
ly and overburden their food supply, causing a mas- 
Sive die-off. "Isle Royale has the greatest moose 
density in the world,” Peterson says. "Their food 
supply is tight.” 


Yet, seemingly amid plenty, the wolves mysteriously 
continue to die. The end may be looming for what 
long has been among the most ser. ndipitous and 
remarkable wildlife sagas of modern times. 


The story of the island of wolves is known 
throughout the world and has helped change dramati- 
cally the public image of the wolf from vermin to 
perhaps the most romantic symbol of conservation. 


Isle Royale--or Minong, as the Objibwa Indians 
called it, the “place of blueberries"--has in- 
fluenced literature read by millions. The Michigan 
wolves helped galvanize wildlife proponents to 
demand the federal protection of all species 
threatened by extinction, a campaign that resulted 
in the Endangered Species Act of 1973. 


Lonesome and forlorn, Isle Royale forms the nucleus 
of an archipelago created by volcanism and terraced 
like a washboard by the glaciers of the Ice Age. 
Since 1940, the island, basically a northern 
forest, has been an authentic wilderness park, 45 
miles long, 3 to 9 miles wide. 


There are no roads, 175 miles of hiking trails, 
campgrounds and a small lodge. Blanketed by fog 
and heavy winter snows and whipped by thunderous 
storms, the park is deserted six months a year. 


The tourist season, June through Labor Day, at- 
tracts about 15,000 visitors, not a large number by 
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national park standards. Not particularly scenic 
and plagued by summer festivals of biting black 
flies, ticks, and rapacious swarms of mosquitoes, 
the island lures only the most dedicated nature 
lovers. 


They go, knowing that rarely, if ever, will they 
catch a glimpse of their timid, elusive quarry. 
Still, they come by the thousands on the off chance 
that as dusk falls and shadows play over the 
poplars and the cold green lake pounds the rocky 
beaches, they may hear the songs of the wolves. 


"The grand opera of primitive nature," Durward 
Allen calls it. Allen, a Purdue University 
wildlife biologist, in 1958 founded the continuing 
wolf ecology study on Isle Royale. On his retire- 
ment in 1975, Allen turned the work over to Peter- 
son, his former graduate student, who has been 
studying the wolves since 1970. 


The crisis on the island threatens to throw into 
turmoil the landmark thirty-year-old study, longest 
in the history of ecology, that has helped preserve 
North America’s endangered "apex predator"--the 
great wild dog that fears nothing but man. 


Isle Royale, because of the primitive survival pat- 
tern replayed there, has in the minds of many be- 
come the very symbol of what a national park is 
supposed to be. No public land is more firmly 
protected by the NPS, which controls tourism by 
limiting the camping spots and the number of boats 
providing commercial service to the island. 


The animals made it there on their own. 


The moose came first. Between 1900 and 1905, for 
reasons known only to them, moose started to swim 
over from Ontario. By the 1920s there were thou- 
sands on the island, the largest moose herd ever 

known. As might be expected, the animals started 
eating the island down to its precambrian bedrock. 


Twenty years later the moose were starving. They 
scrounged for every bud, twig and leaf. So many 
moose died in the winter of 1935 that the stench 
was noticeable to visitors who came that spring. A 
fire the following year, however, opened a third of 
the island to new growth. The moose began to 
flourish. They were hanging on. 


Then, in the winter of 1949, upper Lake Superior 

froze, forming a rare bridge of ice that briefly 

linked the island to the Sibley Peninsula. 

On a cold February night, a pack of perhaps seven 
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Ontario timber wolves romped and meandered across 
the bridge to Isle Royale. 


No one really knows how many there were. But they 
must have been a socially organized pack--a tightly 


knit family that knew how to live and work together- 


-or else they never could have survived. 


Allen was delighted when he learned what had hap- 


pened. "The event introduced the greatest of all ex- 


periments in predator-prey relations,” he wrote in 
his eloquent memoir, Wolves of Minong: Their Vital 
Role in a Wild Community (Houghton Mifflin, 1979). 


Would the wolves massacre the moose herd? Or would 
they hold it to a level that the annual renewal of 
vegetation could support? Nobody knew nature’s 
plan. Allen wrote, imploring the public to under- 
stand what Isle Royale represented: 


The plan was established long before there were men 
to meddle and confuse. Human retribution, by 
methods that out-brutalize the innocent carnage of 


the wild, has brought many of our flesh-feeding mam- 


mals and birds to the edge of oblivion. 


In an age when science has become respectable, one 
must ask: Can we now apply some intellectual 
maturity? Is it not time to outgrow the idyll of 
the lion and the lamb and learn about the wolf and 
the moose? They need no one to lead them, but only 
a place to be left alone. 


Allen left them alone, except for aerial spying by 
himself and a hand-picked, exceptionally rugged and 
dedicated coterie of Purdue graduate students, whom 
science promptly dubbed "the Wolfmen." Over the 
years, they would meticulously document the complex 
adventure they witnessed and write papers and books 
that helped change the face of wildlife biology. 


Even before his first dissertation was published, 
the first Wolfman, L David Mech, became famous for 
his findings on predator tactics and prey selec- 
tion. Mech has gone on to become regarded as the 
world’s leading expert on Canis lupus, the eastern 
gray (or timber) wolf, and studies the nation’s 
only major population--an estimated 1200 animals in 
northern Minnesota. 


Each winter, when they could see through forest 
cover on the island, Mech and succeeding Wolfmen 
took to the air in a single-engine plane, knowing 
that they would quickly become ill from the dizzy- 
ing aerobatics required to chase after wolves and 
moose. 
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But chase them they did for hours on end--over the 
ice and woods, the island lakes, bays, ridges and 
trails--determining who was doing what to whom, and 
trying to figure out why. 


The scientists logged tens of thousands of hours in 
the air. Year after year, they charted and 
photographed the rosters of the wolf packs, their 
territories, social actions and cooperative hunting 
behavior. They counted the moose and noted their 
foraging, breeding and survival strategies. 


On snowshoes, the Wolfmen patiently combed the is- 
land, collecting wolf droppings from hundreds of 
miles of trails and analyzing the contents. They 
tracked down the often scanty remains of kills, per- 
forming field autopsies when possible. In spring, 
they hauled in r «king moose “floaters” released by 
Lake Superior. .ven these carcasses were con- 
sidered part of the puzzle to be pieced together. 


What emerged was a startling mosaic that proved for 
the first time what the scientists had suspected: 
the wolves were highly selective in their killing. 
They managed the moose herd with enviable efficiency. 


Wolves, the scientists learned, are not normally 
skilled moose hunters. The lashing hooves and unho- 
ly fury of a 1600-pound male moose make it one of 
the most dangerous creatures in nature. Yet the 
wolves devised straightforward smash-and-grab tac- 
tics that enabled them to kill, on average, a moose 
every three days in winter. But not just any 

moose. They approached and “tested” a dozen 

animals for each one they got serious about. 


Time and time again, the biologists saw that a heal- 
thy moose ordinarily need only stand its ground in 
defiance to run off any pack of wolves. But a sick 
Old moose, infested with parasites, its lungs 

filled with tapeworm cysts the size of golf balls, 
will not stand in defiance. 


When wolves encounter such an animal, they stare at 
it intently, whereupon some clause in the primor- 
dial contract is invoked. The ailing moose turns 
on its heels and flees. The wolves follow patient- 
ly, tearing at the moose’s flanks when they can. 
Then they wait, as exhaustion, shock and stiffening 
muscles take their toll. Finally surgically--or 
brutally, depending on one’s perspective--the 
predators move in to make the kill. 


The wolves also have been quick to solve the prob- 


lem of too many moose calves for the land to sup- 
port. Selection is rigid once again. A savvy 
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mother moose often can save her youngster by push- 
ing it ahead of her and challenging the wolves. If 
they can divert her, it’s curtains for the calf. 
But those calves that do manage to reach a year of 
age probably will enjoy another seven or eight 
years before being given “physicals” by the wolves. 





Which may be part of the wolves’ problem now, Peter- 
son says. 


Most of the moose were born after the wolf crash in 
1981. They are a robust 7 years old or less. 

They’ re only beginning to enter the age when they 
become vulnerable. We may be seeing a desperate 
holding action. If the wolves live long enough to 
stay in the game for another year or so, they may 
be able to make it. 


The wolf story, however, has proved more compli- 
cated than merely the killing of the old and help- 
less. Even after decades of study, scientists 
still haven’t completed the puzzle. 


The wolves occasionally may kill more than they 
need to, including healthy young moose if they can. 
They have been seen ganging up on an interloper 
wolf, yet inexplicably often let it live. 
Biologists can only document such behavior; no one 
knows why it occurs. 





Yet by generally singling out only the unfit--the 
very young and very old--the wolves had kept the 
balance of nature on Isle Royale. On average, the 
island vegetation will support 1000 moose, which in 
turn will support 24 wolves. It was supposed to 
stay that way forever. 


The Purdue scientists also were among the first to 
document the other side of the wolves: playful, af- 
fectionate family animals that generally mate for 
life, give food to pack members unable to hunt, and 
display a highly complex pattern of communication. 


Wolves are genetically programmed to adhere to a 
strict dominance hierarchy: "They have rules," 

notes Allen. A breeding pair, known as the alpha 
male and female, lead each pack, often for its 
lifespan. More than genes seem to be involved, how- 
ever. Warm, often ecstatic, devotion bonds the 
alpha animals. They seem to fall in love. 


And dominance, the Wolfmen proved, does not depend 

merely on fang and claw. Exciting ceremonial hud- 

dles and rallies precede a night of moose hunting. 

The response by the pack members to their leader in- 
26 dicates (even in captive settings) that the alpha 
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male and female rule through love and respect as 
much as fear. 


When packs get too large because of a surplus of 
food, subordinate wolves split off and form new 
packs. When food is plentiful, wolves breed. When 
food is sparse, wolves die. In such a way is the 
natural balance maintained. Such scientific find- 
ings belied centuries of folklore and sworn tes- 
timonies by generations of bounty hunters. Wolves 
were nothing but wanton, ruthless and senseless 
killers, so it was said, and wolves threatened and 
murdered humans. They were a menace that had to be 
utterly destroyed, and indeed they were massacred 
to the edge of extinction as official government 
policy with an unreasoning hatred never before in- 
flicted upon any wild animal in North America. 


But the Wolfmen, and wolf preservationists 
worldwide, argue that the slaughter was unmerited 
and revealed a terrible meanness in the human 
spirit. Wolves, in truth, are so terrified of 
humans that when Peterson traps them on Isle 
Royale, he must do so with great care. Trapped wol- 
ves rarely defend themselves. They may go into 
shock, and even die. 


The Isle Royale scientists kept only one gun on the 
island--for moose emergencies. Peterson has been 
chased and treed by a furious moose, but never con- 
fronted by a wolf. Mech routinely ran off packs. 
Once, he reported, he investigated a fresh kill as 
no fewer than 18 wolves watched, whining nervously. 
Absorbed in his work, Mech looked up to find him- 
self completely surrounded. Yet the wolves scat- 
tered when he yelled at them. 


There are people today who refuse to believe any- 
thing good about wolves, Peterson says, but the 
science is very clear. Moose are among the 
toughest animals that wolves hunt. Yet after look- 
ing at literally thousands of wolf-killed moose, I 
have no doubt that there’s a strong selection for 
vulnerable prey. This, in turn, favors the healthy 
animals and keeps the herd in balance. 


Even now at Isle Royale this may again be proved. 

It doesn’t matter how many moose there are, until 
they reach a certain age and physical condition, 

the wolves are completely unable to bring them down. 


For thirty years, the Isle Royale research project 
has been designed to study wolves in a natural 
habitat, not to save them, and it has been con- 
ducted by scientists, not wildlife managers. Peter- 
son nonetheless admits to anguish as the population 
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has dwindled. He can stand by no longer. 


If we find that the wolves’ only problem is starva- 
tion, the most common public response will be: 
"Feed ‘em.’ 


There is a vocal army of lupofiles, people who love 
wolves, that will demand we give the wolves any- 
thing--granola bars, dog food, whatever they’1l 
eat. But if food is the issue, and the wolves can 
hang on until the natural food supply is restored, 
they should make it. 


Eliminate disease and food, and that leaves 
genetics. If there’s something bizarre going on 
genctically, I don’t know how we could save the wol- 
ves. However the scientific value of studying the 
mechanism would be enormous. 


There may be intense political pressure to restock 
the island if the wolves die. "They’re the reason 
people come to Isle Royale,” Peterson admits. Res- 
tocking would be no easy task, however. One could 
not merely take a group of captive wolves and drop 
them in the wilderness. Only a cohesive pack that 
has learned the requisite hunting skills since 
puphood would know how to set up shop. 


"Moreover, if there is some disease on the island," 
Peterson notes, “it will kill the new wolves, too." 


But these issues can wait. Peterson must act quick- 
ly if a treasured American wildlife legacy is to be 
preserved; if future generations will have their 
chance to travel to an island in upper Lake Supe- 
rior and hear what Durward Allen calls “the jubila- 
tion of wolves." 


That’s Peterson’s aim. 


I think the public still values the predator-prey 
relationship. 


Most peop).e probably have no desire ever to go to 
Isle Royale. But I believe they would like to 
think that a place still exists in this nation 
where wolves and moose are interacting without 
human meddling. 


That’s been the real value of Isle Royale for 40 
years. I think that’s worth saving. 


‘By the latest count, there are only 9 wolves 
remaining on Isle Royale. Ed. 
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